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two sexes are co-present in the English mind. I
apply to Britannia, queen of seas and colonies, the
words in which her latest novelist portrays his heroine:
" she is as mild as she is game, and as game as she is
mild." The English delight in the antagonism which
combines in one person the extremes of courage and
tenderness; Nelson, dying at Trafalgar, sends his love
to Lord Oollingwood, and, like an innocent schoolboy
that goes to bed, says, " Kiss me. Hardy," and turns
to sleep. Lord Collingwood, his comrade, was of a
nature the most affectionate and domestic. Admiral
Eodney's figure approached to delicacy and effeminacy,
and he declared himself very sensible to fear, which
he surmounted only by considerations of honour and
public duty. Clarendon says, the Duke of Bucking-
ham was so modest and gentle, that some courtiers
attempted to put affronts on him, until they found
that this modesty and effeminacy was only a mask for
the most terrible determination. And Sir Edward
Parry said, the other day, of Sir John Franklin, that,
" if he found Wellington Sound open, he explored it;
for he was a man who never turned his back on a
danger, yet of that tenderness, that he would not
brush away a mosquito." Even for their highwaymen
the same virtue is claimed, and Robin Hood comes
described to us as mitissimus prcedonum, the gentlest
thief. But they know where their war-dogs lie.
Cromwell, Blake, Marlborough, Chatham, Nelson,
and Wellington, are not to be trifled with, and the
brutal strength which lies at the bottom of society,
the animal ferocity of the quays and cockpits, the